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It is possible that the desperate struggle of twenty
years may have somewhat coloured the Prince's memory,
and that his conversion from being a magnificent prince
and a trusty servant of the. King of Spain into an ardent
champion of liberty of conscience and national independ-
ence, may not have been quite so sudden as he had
come to think it. And, as we shall see, the Apology
was not at all throughout the work of his own pen.
But, again, Pontus Payen tells the story almost exactly
as does Orange himself.

The Prince, having thus wrung his secret from the King, main-
tained his composure for two or three days, and then obtained
leave to make a journey to the Netherlands on private business of
importance. No sooner had he reached Brussels than he explained
to his intimate friends what he had heard in the Bois de Vincennes,
giving a sinister meaning to the excellent purposes of the two
Kings, who (he said) designed to exterminate the great chiefs so
as to fill their own treasuries by confiscations, and ultimately to
set up an absolute tyranny under pretence of extirpating heresy.
And when he left the city, he counselled them to make the with-
drawal of the Spanish troops a formal demand in the States-
General about to be held at Ghent.

This is the point at which the whole life of the
Prince receives a great change. He was now twenty-
six, when he enters on a resolute, but very guarded,
career of resistance to the projects of Philip. His first
combination (and one, as we shall see, which completely
failed) was to form a party of constitutional opposi-
tion headed by the great nobles of the country, and
resting on the historic rights of the provinces and the
States - General. His ideas at this period are fairly
stated in the Apology. Not only was he shocked by the
cruelties inflicted on "the poor people who allowed
themselves to be burned," but he saw such signs of